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FOREWORD 



In a nation at war, teamwork^ by the whole people is necessary for victory. 
But the issue is decided on the battlefield, toward which all national effort 
leads. The country’s fate lies in the hands of its soldier citizens; in the 
clash of battle is found the final test of plans, training, equipment, and — 
above all — the fighting spirit of units and individuals. 

AMERICAN FORCES IN ACTION SERIES presents detailed accounts 
of particular combat operations of U nited States forces. To the American 
public, this record of high achievement by men who served their Nation 
well is presented as a preface to the full military history of World War II. 
To the soldiers who too\ part in the operations concerned, these narratives 
will give the opportunity to see more dearly the results of orders which 
they obeyed and of sacrifices which they and their comrades made, in per- 
formance of missions that find their meaning in the outcome of a larger 
plan of battle. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

Chief of Staff 



in 




WAR DEPARTMENT 
Historical Division 
Washington 25, D. C. 
21 August 1946 



Twelfth in the series of studies on particular combat operations, St-LS 
is the story of a corps in First Army during the bitter July battle that led up 
to and made possible the great breakthrough from the Normandy beach- 
heads. This was the period of the most intense hedgerow fighting. XIX 
Corps’ part in it has been chosen to illustrate this type of combat. The record 
of other First Army units in this operation have been covered only in outline. 

This study is based upon a first narrative by 2d Lt. David Garth, prepared 
in the field from military records and from notes and interviews recorded 
during the operation by members of the 2d Information and Historical Service 
Detachment. The manuscript of diis historical officer has been edited and 
partially rewritten with the help of additional documentation by Col. Charles 
H. Taylor of the Historical Division, War Department Special Staff. As it is 
true of all combat accounts, available information is uneven in coverage, and 
field records are not free of minor errors. The results of this will be apparent 
to men who participated in the action. In order that the more definitive 
history of this operation may be as complete and correct as possible, readers 
are urged to send all comments, criticisms, and additional data to the Historical 
Division, War Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

All photographs were taken by members of the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps or other Army personnel. 
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THE JULY OFFENSIVE 



S T-LO, capital of the department of Manche, 
can be used as one symbol for First U. S. 
Army’s victory in a most difficult and bloody 
phase of the Campaign of Normandy: the “Battle 
of the Hedgerows,” during the first three weeks 
of July 1944. Other names figure in this battle. 
La Haye-du-Puits, Periers, Hill 192, like St-Lo, 
will be remembered by First Army soldiers from 
a background of stubborn struggle for gains too 
often measured in terms of a few hundred yards, 
or of two or three fields, conquered against a bit- 
terly resisting enemy. 

Much more was at stake in the Battle of the 
Hedgerows than possession of a communications 
center on the Vire River. In June, First Army 
and British Second Army had won their beach- 
heads and had captured Cherbourg (26 June). 
Supplies and reinforcements were building up for 
a powerful offensive, designed to break out of the 
Normandy pocket and scheduled to be mounted 
in the First Army zone. But more room and bet- 
ter jump-off positions for the crucial offensive 
were needed before this blow could be delivered. 
The attack that began in early July was planned 
to gain this ground, on a front of 25 miles. Four 
corps, employing ultimately 12 divisions, were in- 
volved in the effort. All these units faced similar 
problems of advance, and all contributed to the 
measure of success achieved. Therefore, in the 
larger tactical sense it would be unfair to identify 
the Battle of the Hedgerows with St-Lo and later 
military studies, treating the Campaign of Nor- 
mandy in different scope, will give the operation 
in truer proportions. Here, one phase of the 



hedgerow battle can be used to illustrate, in tac- 
tical detail, the character of the larger action. 

The advance which reached St-Lo is the story 
of XIX Corps, aided by the action of the 2d 
Division of V Corps on its left flank. 

First Army's Problem 

During the period required for VII Corps to 
capture Cherbourg and clean up the Cotentin 
Peninsula, the Allied line to the south had re- 
mained relatively stable. To the east, British Sec- 
ond Army was still fighting toward Caen against 
heavy concentrations of enemy armor (seven divi- 
sions as of 30 June), employed in frequent coun- 
terattacks. From Caumont to Carentan, and west 
across the peninsula, First U. S. Army had been 
holding the positions gained by 20 June and re- 
grouping forces as the build-up increased them. 
(See Map I at end of book. 1 ) To critics who 
were ignorant of General Eisenhower’s plans and 
die immense problems of supply and build-up, 
it appeared diat the Allied attack had lost momen- 
tum and that Allied forces were becoming in- 
volved in the type of static warfare which they 
had sought to avoid. Such cridcs were hardly 
reassured by the progress of First Army’s offen- 
sive after it opened on 3 July. The fact that this 
offensive had limited objectives, and was a pre- 
liminary for a definidve breakthrough effort, 
would only be shown by future developments. 

The map of First Army’s zone (Map II) shows 
clearly some of the considerations which dictated 

1 Maps numbered in Roman are found at the end, in sequence. 




this July attack for elbow-room. The ground 
just south of First Army’s lines was divided by 
the Vire River into two relatively distinct areas. 
East of the Vire was broken, hilly country rising 
steadily toward the south and featured by east- 
west ridges that ran across the axis of Allied ad- 
vance. West of the river, the area in which the 
major effort was to come in the ultimate larger 
offensive, advance toward the corner of Rrittany 
would lead into terrain that was increasingly favor- 
able for offensive maneuver; but before this suit- 
able ground could be reached, First Army had to 
penetrate a belt, six to ten miles deep, in which 
every feature of the terrain favored the German 
defense. Any major offensive effort, if it started 
here, might well be blunted and lose its momen- 
tum before it broke through this belt. 

One aspect of the terrain problem was First 
Army’s lack of room in the 2 July positions to use 
its power effectively. The sluggish streams that 
converge on Carentan flow from south or south- 
west in wide, marshy flood plains, cut by drain- 
age ditches and otherwise devoid of cover. Any 
attack to the south would have to debouch from 
the Carentan area along two relatively narrow 
corridors between these water barriers: one, along 
the axis of the Carentan-St-Jean-de-Daye-St-Lo 
highway; the other, along the Carentan-Periers 
road. This limitation restricted maneuver and 
presented the Germans with every opportunity for 
concentrated defense against frontal attack. Far- 
ther west, beyond extensive marshes of the upper 
Seves (the Prairies Marecageuses) was a belt of 
hills, which, combined with the large Mont-Cas- 
tre Forest, controlled the important road junction 
at la Haye-du-Puits. Here, the enemy had had 
time to organize a strong main line of resistance 
(MLR) to protect his flank on the sea. No- 
where on the front west of the Vire was the ter- 
rain suitable for an effort at rapid breakthrough, 
or for full exploitation of First Army’s growing 
superiority in numbers and in materiel. 

The road net presented a further complication. 
East of Carentan First Army had only one main 
lateral for communications, and this highway was 



still under enemy artillery fire from Carentan to 
the Vire. All land traffic from Cherbourg and 
the Cotcntin to Isigny and Bayuex depended on 
this one route, with its bottleneck at Carentan. 
West of that town the only roads within ten miles 
of the front were three north-south axial routes; 
they would help when Cherbourg was opened, 
but that port required extensive repair and devel- 
opment. In die meantime the open beaches, 
Omaha and Utah, were still the only means of 
getting men and materiel for the build-up into the 
American zone. Thus First Army was seri- 
ously hampered in concentrating its supplies and 
in moving troops. 

The attack in early July was designed to win 
ground which would solve these difficulties on 
First Army’s right and center. The objective set 
was the general line Coutances-Marigny-St-Lo; 
on gaining this line, First Army would hold ter- 
rain satisfactory for launching an offensive of 
greater scope. The restricting corridors formed 
by the marshes and streams would be passed, and 
First Army would have the use of main laterals 
between Carentan and la Haye-du-Puits, and 
between St-Lo and Periers. 

The attack plan called for an effort that would 
begin on the right, near the sea, then widen pro- 
gressively eastward in a series of blows by three 
of the four corps in line, each corps attacking on 
Army order. To reach the ultimate objectives 
would involve the greatest advance (some 20 
miles) on the right, while die whole front pivoted 
on V Corps, east of St-Lo. VIII Corps would 
open the offensive, aiming first at la Haye-du- 
Puits and die Mont-Castre hills with three divi- 
sions in line, the 79th, 90th, and 8ad Airborne. 
The 82(1 Airborne, which had been in action since 
D Day, needed rest and was to be pinched out 
early in the advance; the 8th Division was in 
corps reserve. On Army order, the VII Corps 
would pick up the attack, striking with the 83d 
and 4th Divisions, while the 9th was to come in 
when maneuver room could be obtained. Fi- 
nally, XIX Corps would join the battle, aided by 
the 2d Division of V Corps, in a zone that in- 





FIELD INTERSECTION, near Villiers-Fossard, giving some idea 
of the scale of embankments. Beyond the soldier is a narrow lane , 
flanged by hedgerows. Bulldozers have cut a trail through the 
field corners in the direction toward which the man is looking. 



eluded the Virc River anil aimed at the St-Lo 
area on both sides of that river. At the start XIX 
Corps had two divisions in line, the 29th and 
30th; the 35th was on its way to France, sched- 
uled to reinforce their attack. The 3d Armored 
Division was initially in army reserve, near Isigny. 

German forces in the battle zone constituted 
the larger part of Seventh Army, commanded by 
SS Lt. Gen. Hauser." Two corps, the LX XX IV 
and the II Parachute, held the front from the Cau- 
mont sector west to the coast, the Vire River be- 
ing the boundary. 3 Elements of no less than 12 
divisions were under these 2 corps, including the 
iyth SS Panzer Grenadier and the 2 d SS Panzer 
( Das Reich). Only the latter unit was believed 
to have tanks. Many German units were far be- 



low strength, both as a result of losses incurred in 
June and of enemy difficulties in getting men, 
supplies, and materiel to the front under the con- 
ditions imposed by Allied air supremacy. Of the 
divisions which had reinforced the front since 
D Day, few were at anything like full strength. 
Some elements of the 2d SS Panzer were still in 
southern France, near Toulouse. The available 
units of the 265th, 266th, and 275M Divisions were 
only battle groups, composed of mobile elements 
of these divisions; parts of the first two of these 

2 His predecessor, Lt. Gen. Dollmann, died of a heart attack on 
28 June. 

8 Seventh Army responsibilities also included Brittany, held by 
elements of two corps which had been heavily “milked’* for rein- 
forcement of the Normandy battle. The east boundary of Sev- 
enth Army was the Drome River. 
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